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is made for the 'reading' of bills a first, a second, and a third time. The powers of these local legislatures are strictly territorial, and they are debarred from interfering in any way with the provisions of an Act of Parliament, Nor may they, without the previous sanction of the Governor-General, introduce or pass an Act affecting any law or any regulation made by another legislative authority in India, or interfering with religion, the customs duties, imperial taxation, the currency, the transmission of postal or telegraphic messages, the penal code, patents, copyright, the army, or foreign relations.
The modern and convenient practice of empowering public authorities and local bodies to make supplementary rules, orders, or by-laws, to carry out in detail the purposes and objects of a particular enactment, has been largely adopted in India. Apparently the first Act conferring such delegated authority was No, XI of 1850; but nowadays scarcely a measure is passed into law which does not provide an ancillary rule-making power, furnishing such safeguards in the form of preliminary publication for criticism, previous sanction, and 80 forth, as may be thought expedient.
The kx' scripta of British India, or, in other woids, the British Indian Statute-book, may, then, be said to consist of: first, Acts of Parliament; secondly, direct legislation in India; and, thirdly, derivative legislation, consisting of statutory rules, orders, and by-laws, supplementing particular enactments. As to Acts of Parliament nothing need be added save this, that the Statutes relating to India* have been collected, a new edition having recently been published.
The results of direct legislation in India may be resolved under five different heads. First, there is so much as is still tmrepealed of the early Regulations of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, which were made prior to 1834 under the quasi-legislative authority then entrusted to the executive. These are to be found in their appropriate places in the various Provincial l Codes,' or collections of enactments of local application which are issued from time to time for the different Provinces. Next, there are the Acts of the Governor-General Jn CbundJ, which may be divided into general Acts, Le, Acts of more or less general application, and local Acts, All the laws required for the whole, or the greater part, of British India are made by the Governor-General's Legislative Council, and these are published separately, a new edition of them having been brought